














(). When is a smile a safety emblem? 


A. When it is worn behind 
the wheel of an automobile 
by a person courteous enough 
to do unto others as he 


would like others to do unto him. 


Be Careful... the life you save may be your own! 
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1s Faces," 
The Cover 


The shields on the cover of this 
month’s issue are on the walls 
of the Archiginnasio in Bologna, 
Italy. The Archiginnasio was the 
first building of the University 
of Bologna. The lettering on the 
shields suggests the cosmopoli- 
tan character of Bologna, whose 
Story is told in this special issue 
of The Johns Hopkins Magazine. 
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CONVENIENT LOCATION 
REASONABLE RATES 


CONGENIAL 
SURROUNDINGS 


Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
buiness districts. Become a member today! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(suBJECT TO FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area) .. .$35 
Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
| ee ee $15 
Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a s50-mile ra- 
Git GE THE TORR). 3.6.5 s 00s axe $15 
Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
empoyment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $1¢ for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, Henry D. West 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 





A reader of ours, one of those ef- 
ficiently organized souls who keep 
painstaking records of their friends’ 
birthdays, wedding dates, and such, has 
reminded us that last month marked the 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
this magazine. We, who are inefficiently 
organized and usually forget even our 
own birthday until the evening meal 
when our wife brings in a candle-decked 
cake, overlooked the great occasion. 
We would apologize, but we are not sure 
whom we should apologize to. To the 
magazine itself? We would feel a little 
silly, asking forgiveness of the forty- 
five issues that contributed to our 
being here today. To ourselves? Never 
apologized to ourselves in our life, and 
we don’t wish to set the dangerous prec- 
edent. To our readers? If to anyone, 
then to our readers. They have been 
loyal beyond anything we deserved, and 
we probably should have used the anni- 
versary to thank them for enabling us 
to survive in this business for so long. 


CLA 


In our first issue we published a 
statement of what we intended to at- 
tempt in the pages of the magazine: 

There is strong evidence these days 
[we wrote] that thinking people are 
growing more and more interested in 
what America’s free universities are 
doing. Their interest is understand- 
able. For in the universities today are 
activities in which everyone, be he 
scholar or laborer, has a serious stake. 

But the man or woman who wants to 
keep up with developments in the uni- 
versities—or even in a particular uni- 
versity—has a hard time doing so. There 
is an abundance of scientific journals, 
trade journals, medical journals, en- 
gineering journals, each devoted to the 
single field, or fraction of a field, which 
it represents. But for the person who 
wants a general, non-technical picture 
of developments in fields besides his 
own, there has been little help, even 
from the universities themselves. 

To provide such a picture, at least 
of the activities at one university, 
Johns Hopkins has established this mag- 
azine. It is not intended as a magazine 


in which the reader will find an ex- 
haustive treatment of his own specialty; 
if he looks for that, he will be disap- 
pointed. It is for the busy person who 
desires a quick, panoramic view, who 
wishes to “keep his oar in” areas beyond 
his own, that The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine has been designed. 

It is, frankly, an experiment. If the 
magazine fills a need as the University 
hopes it will, it will be continued. If, to 
do the generally informative job it aims 
to do, its approach needs altering, that 
will be done. But the end result, we 
hope, will be the performance of a 
genuine service to the alumni and other 
friends of Johns Hopkins—and, per- 
haps, to the cause of free research and 
education as a whole. 


CAI 


It does no harm (and sometimes 
helps) to re-examine one’s platform oc- 
casionally and to make changes if neces- 
sary. We have re-examined ours and 
decided to stand on it. It still sums up 
our feelings about what we would like 
this magazine to be. 


CRY 


From time to time in our first five 
years we have presented a special issue 
devoted to a single subject. Our first was 
on the occasion of the University’s 
seventy-fifth 1951, 
when we took our first plunge into 
photojournalism on a large scale and 
published a forty-eight-page survey in 
pictures of the Johns Hopkins “spirit” 
as exemplified by the men who are the 
University. The following 
turned most of one issue into a gallery 
of pictures of professors emeriti; in 
1953 we presented, as a special issue, a 
photographic interpretation of a John 
Masefield statement, which we sub- 
sequently published as a book. Our 
special project for 1954 was a two-issue 
series of photographic visits with Johns 
Hopkins people abroad; and early in 
the present year we put out an issue of 
pictures of “patterns” found around the 
Hopkins institutions. Now, in the issue 


anniversary, in 


year we 
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in your hands, we take on our sixth ~ eer — 
special project—returning to Europe for 
our subject, the University of Bologna, 
Italy. 

At Bologna, Johns Hopkins this year 
is launching its newest undertaking on 
the international scene: a European 
studies center of the University’s School 
of Advanced International Studies. The 
center’s beginnings—a significant step 
in the history of our postwar relations J ACOB L H AIN 
with Italy and all of Europe—are chron- : 
icled in the pictures that begin on the 





next page. Investment Adviser 
CD Fifth and Penn Streets 
There is another extraordinary reason . 
for devoting an entire issue to Bologna. Reading ? Pennsylvania 
It is the oldest university in the world. TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 
: Reading 4- 


It is truly the mother of all universities; 
from it much of our heritage comes. Its 
history is studded with instances of 
struggling, against powerful odds, for 
free thought and education; of forsaking 
the “popular” course, on occasion, for 
what its members deemed to be the 
right and honest course for a com- 
munity of scholars to follow. 

Today the University of Bologna is 
an exciting place. Like most man-made 
institutions, it has weaknesses; but it 
also has great strength. It has the amaz- 
ing vitality that one finds throughout 
much of Italy today: the freshness, TH E N EXT 9 iISsSSU ES: $1 
the exuberance, the energy of a country 
finally out from under a blanket of 
totalitarianism that for many years 
had a smothering effect on minds and 
deeds. While aware and proud of its 
great past, it seems most concerned with 
its present and future—and, though it 
is surrounded by a city where Commu- 
nists are powerful and in fact dominate 
the city government, with freedom. 


ers 


“Please do not depict us,” a Bologna 
student leader said, ‘as a university 









































O Payment is 


that has nothing but traditions. Some- The Johns Hopkins Magazine pe eer 
times I wish we could forget the tradi- : 
tions, erase them from view. They Baltimore 18, Maryland O Bill me later 





are the principal things that many visi- 
tors see, because that is all they look 
for. But we are interested in now, and in 
tomorrow. 

“What do Americans think of Italian 


Please enter the following subscriptions to The Johns Hop- 
kins Magazine for CO one year, $1; 0 two years, $2 
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we did not know. “I wish Americans po Re pe rrnas ee eer ree iieavernn Ciara ty che x ae ihoa pid evar ‘ 

and Italians could know one another 

better. We try,” he said, “but it is so ON. ond tiiwedsdiadasenidtednen ES” A ee ge i 
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Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
by DAVID SEYMOUR, Magnum 
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A: a colorful convocation in its Aula 
Magna, the University of Bologna 
welcomes the Johns Hopkins University’s 
European studies center to its campus. 
Above, Felice Battaglia, Bologna’s rector, 
speaks as faculty members look on. In 


upper right are bewigged mace-bearers in red 
and gold, with Bologna seal on tunics. 











Reflecting in its polished surface an arched window of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, the Hopkins European studies center sign. 


ITALY EXPERIMENT 


HIs spring the Johns Hopkins University is beginning a 
epee experiment in international education. In Bologna, 
Italy, the University has opened a branch of its School of 
Advanced International Studies, a center at which both U. S. 
and European students will study firsthand, through research 
and in seminars with eminent authorities, the contemporary 
European scene. 

The center occupies quarters at the University of Bologna, 
and leaders of that institution welcomed it warmly (and 
defended it against attacks in the Italian communist press 
which insinuated that its presence in Bologna endangers the 
independence of Italy and her cultural institutions). As the 
“first graduate institution emphasizing regional studies to 
be transplanted to the area emphasized by its studies,” it is, 
declared its director, C. Grove Haines, ‘‘a new adventure in 
the field of learning for which there are no exact parallels.” 








a C. Grove Haines, director 
of the Hopkins center, cites the two 
universities’ “common destiny: pursuit of 
truth in an atmosphere of freedom and 
tolerance.’ At the far right are 
Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce and Italy’s 
1 Minister of Education, Joseph Ermini, 
who also spoke, and Professor Battaglia. 














I taly Expert men t H.. are nine of the first-term 


CONTINUED students at Johns Hopkins’ Bologna 
center. To be admitted, students 

must have college degrees, fluency 

in a European language, high academic 
records, and leadership promise. 


Experiment in education 


HE “adventure” at Bologna began modestly, 
6 b= its first term, with a relatively small group 
of students. But beginning in the autumn the en- 
rollment will jump to around fifty—twenty-five 
Americans, twenty-five Europeans. Classes will be 
organized as small seminars of ten or twelve, 
employing instruction methods characteristic of 
U. S. graduate schools. There will be eight pro- 
fessors: two American, the rest European. By 
European standards, tuition fees must be high, 
but a fellowship program will help. (The Austrian 
government, for instance, will send three fellows 
a year.) “It is our firm intent to emphasize qual- 
ity rather than quantity,” Professor Haines says. 





C. Grove Haines 
DIRECTOR OF THE HOPKINS BOLOGNA CENTER 


Experiment 
in living 


A WEEK after the Hopkins 
center opened, the two girls 

in its first-term student body, 
Mary Lincoln and Francoise 
Desmasures (right), rented 

an apartment and invited 
fellow students and new Italian 
friends in for a party to help 
them inaugurate their first 
housekeeping experience. Men 
students have rooms and meals 





in a university dormitory. 




















Gian Guido Lanzoni George Dubé Heinrich Winter 
ITALY UNITED STATES AUSTRIA 









Wolfgang Wolte Mary Lee Lincoln Hans W. Schoenberg 
AUSTRIA UNITED STATES UNITED STATES 





Philippe Aubin George W. Culberson Francoise Desmasures 
FRANCE UNITED STATES FRANCE 
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BoLoGna 


Photographs 


by DAVID sEYMouR, Magnum 


HIs is the city of Bologna, one of Italy’s most beautiful 

and architecturally harmonious towns. It has arosy glow 

that emanates from the stone, the terra cotta, and the red- 
dish plaster of which much of the city is built. Its streets are 
lined with graceful, rhythmic arcades. Its buildings have quiet 
courtyards. Remnants of towers built by Middle-Ages nobles 
still stand. Two of them (to the right of the dome on the op- 
posite page), one leaning, are Bologna’s trademark. 

Bologna has a notable history. By the sixth century before 
Christ it was a flourishing seat of Etruscan civilization. Three 
centuries later it was destroyed by the Gauls. When the Gauls 
were beaten, the Romans rebuilt the town. 

Centuries followed with good times for Bologna and bad. The 
city passed from Rome to the Lombard Kingdom to the status 
of self-governing commune. Political struggles, church struggles, 
economic struggles stormed within its walls. By the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, after seesawing encounters with the 
Papacy, Bologna’s sovereignty was surrendered to the popes. 

Today anti-papal feeling survives in the city. A communist 
city government is in control. But the church, through a “‘fight- 
ing” cardinal, vies with the communists in a continuous tug- 
of-war for people’s hearts and minds. 

Bologna admires teachers and scholars. The world’s first uni- 
versity, from whose old astronomical observatory tower the pic- 
ture on these pages was made, was founded here. From Bologna, 
directly or indirectly, grows higher education’s family tree. 
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ee gonfalon, a magnificent banner 
embroidered in red and gold and blue 

and green, is carried at ceremonial affairs 

of the University. Around the edges 

are nazioni—national organizations 

in which foreign students were traditionally 
grouped according to their origins 


Paice are the heroes of the city 
of Bologna, for many of the city’s leading 
men achieved their greatness through 
scholarship. Their monumental tombs, 
like this one of Rolandini Passeggeri, 
thirteenth-century professor of law, 
stand in prominent places about the city. 


At Bologna higher 
education was born 


LTHOUGH the university of Bologna chose 
1888 as the year for its eight hundredth 
anniversary celebration (at which the gonfalon 
at the left was presented by a group of ladies of 
the town), its precise origins are shrouded in the 
mists of the late eleventh century. By 1130 
scholars from all parts of Europe were drawn by 
the teachings of Irnerius, the great revivalist 
of Roman law. Later came theology, medicine, 
and the liberal arts. Medieval Bologna was one 
of Europe’s great centers of learning; its in- 
fluence spread. And its eminence continued. 
The work of Malpighi in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and of Galvani in the eighteenth added to 
its fame. Through wars and political upset, the 
mother of universities has continued to shine. 
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| ae students, who number around 
fifteen thousand, jam its libraries, 

of which this is the central reading room. 
Looking down upon them are busts 

of classical figures. The library has 

forty rooms, many of them elaborately 
frescoed by Tibaldi and dell’Abbate. 


A PILLAR in an arcade of the central 
university building is a traditional student 
symbol around which the university’s 
pedestrian traffic flows. It is encased 

in an iron grille because raiding 

parties of students from other universities 
have stolen it as a trophy in the past. 





Copernicus Galvani 


Bologna’s students do their work 


amidst reminders 


of their heritage 
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‘Th caps and gowns of the leaders 

of the University of Bologna—the rector, 
administrative director, and deans—await 
their owners in the university’s 

council room prior to a convocation. 


1. administrative director, 


Sebastiano Mazzaracchio (far right), inspects 
a new building whose soaring walls of 

glass and aluminum blend with columned 
arcades and Bologna’s old astronomy tower. 


The university’s 
leaders 











7. rector of the university, Felice 


Battaglia, presides at an academic 
ceremony. Professor Battaglia, 

a student of the philosophy of law and a 
long-time supporter of Italian 


cultural relations with the U. S., 

has been elected by Bologna’s faculties 
to a second term as rector, 

an unusual honor. He has published over 
a dozen books in philosophy and law. 








Bologna’s 


deans 


Nix of Bologna’s ten deans are pictured 
on these and the following two pages. 
Pasquale Pasquini (right), a specialist 

in experimental morphology and embryology, 
heads the Faculty of Pharmacy. 

Here he lectures in biology and zoology 

to 130 medical students. He feels 

the American influence on his career has 

been decisive, and in his study (above) 

hang U. S. college pennants as testimony. 


aR oe cnt 
es re pee on “ 


D EAN for four years 


of the university’s 

Faculty of Jurisprudence, 
Giovanni de Vergottini (right) 
is a specialist in the history 
of Italian law. Juris- 
prudence was Bologna’s 
earliest field of study. 





ae his third term as Engineering 
Faculty dean is Paolo Dore, a geodesist. 
Since Italian industrial development is less 
extensive, engineering studies are more 
theoretical, less specialized than in the U. S. 
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A LATIN literature scholar, 
Giovanni Battista Pighi, 

is dean of Arts and Philosophy. 
Most graduates enter 

teaching, a crowded field even 
though in recent years 

the government has doubled 
the number of openings. 


A SPECIALIST in the breeding of livestock, 
Antonio Cugnini, has been dean 

of the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine 

for three years. The faculty conducts extensive 
research in artificial insemination. 


p.m MANGINI is dean of the 
Faculty of Industrial Chemistry. 

His cap is his trademark. His specialty 
is chemical spectroscopy, and 

he has done much work with dyestuffs. 





Bologna’s deans 
CONTINUED 


A PROFESSOR of commercial law, Walter 
Bigiavi, is dean of the Faculty of Economics 
and Commerce. He is an editor of 

Italian Jurisprudence, a monthly journal, and also 
of Review of Private Law, a quarterly. 


A CHEMIST, Giovanni Battista Bonino, 
heads the Faculty of Science. He feels there is 
a kinship between chemistry and music 

and that the periodic table can be 

interpreted musically. His organ is in his study. 


; a performer of forty thcusand surgical operations, G. Gherardo Forni, is dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine. Bologna has the highest incidence in Italy 

of stomach cancer, and Professor Forni’s operations upon such malignancies have run 
into the thousands. He is the author of Surgical Pathology, a classic in Italy. 

He will retire after another year. Here he stands beside a bust of himself. 








3 matriculation hats, Bologna-area 
students meet for a boisterous banquet. 
A first-year student’s hat is 
undecorated; in subsequent years 
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prescribed additions—gold bars, braid, 
tassel, and fringe—may be made. 
Trinkets, ‘‘one for every woman won,” 
mustn’t hang below brim till third year. 
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|; Fe a political party, meets 
to pick a new “baron.” With a makeshift 
gavel, chairman tries to quiet the din. 











V \ URLITZER, stocked mostly with U. S, 
jazz records, gives out with a 
Bing Crosby ballad in student center. 





T Face student government, meets 
to consider a budget crisis. Below, 
low-price lunches (wine costs extra). 


















Student activities 


PLAY-AND 


POLITICS 


HEN Bologna’s students engage in mass politics 
\ \ or play, the noise is terrific. Speeches, songs, 
and cheers, the pounding of gavels and feet and 
chairs, produce a headache-making din. The songs 
are likely to be bawdy—‘shocking but very funny,” 
one man at the Bolognese student party (opposite 
page) explained. The politicking is likely to be 
serious—considerably more so than at the average 
university in the United States. 

At Bologna there are six political parties. Four 
of them parallel national parties in Italy: Monarch- 
ist, Christian-Democrat, Communist, and Fascist. 
The other two, Magistratus and Rumagna, are 
without political affiliation. “We aspire to be a stu- 
dent group, undominated by parties or clergy,” a 
Magistratus leader explained this spring. ‘“‘We are 
far from Communist, far from Demo-Christian, 
but closer to the latter than to the former.” 

In elections for membership in oruB (Organization 
of Representatives of the University of Bologna, the 
student government), the Communists turn out one 
hundred per cent. Other parties do not get out their 
vote as effectively. Even so, in 1954, the most re- 
cent election year, the communist vote was only 8.68 
per cent of all ballots cast (compared with 10.33 per 
cent in 1952). Between them, Magistratus and 
Rumagna, the independents, received 56.02 per 
cent. 

The student government is an active and powerful 
organization. The budget being considered in the 
picture at the left gives an idea of its scope. It 
allots money for cultural programs (including the- 
ater, art exhibitions, photography, classical music, 
and jazz), relations with foreign universities, a pro- 
gram of x-rays and medicines, a newspaper, sports, 
and assistance to needy students. It shows an in- 
come of 8.7 million lire and an outgo of 9.1 million, 
an imbalance responsible for the meeting and the 
looks on the faces of its participants. Whatever the 
solution, it is the students’ responsibility, nobody 
else’s, to find it. The university will not interfere. 










Seven men named Doe 


ee plate on massive 
door identifies residence 
of a group of American 
students now at Bologna. 


ios at John Doe’s 
is American style featuring 
corn flakes, milk, 

and large cups of coffee. 


of them in the Faculty of Medicine. For many, the transition from 
US. colleges to an Italian university was difficult. Food, customs, the sys- 

tem of instruction, the language all were new and strange. 
But most Americans now at Bologna have adjusted remarkably well to 
the change. An example, one of the best, is provided by the seven medical 
# students whose life in Bologna is pictured on these pages. By pooling their 

UNCH, prepared by two : i 
mnnide. is Mallen style. resources (forty thousand lire per man per month—around sixty-four 
Seid aici tind. steniiant dollars) they have leased from a contessa a vast apartment complete with 
is in charge of kitchen. a terrace and roof garden and massive antiques, hired a fulltime cook and 
a parttime maid, rented a piano, established a cuisine of good American 
and Italian foods, and made a name for themselves in Bologna. The name, 
listed in the Bologna phone book and engraved on a brass plate on their 
big front door, is JOHN DOE. Say SHAWN DOE-AY to an experienced Bologna 
cab driver, and he will need no further address. 

Five of the seven John Doe’s will graduate this year. The remaining two 
expect to recruit new members and keep the honored name of Doe alive. 


; rented piano, men 


sing, in Neapolitan dialect, 
jazzed-up version of love song 
arranged by Carl De Luca (seated). 


‘ NUMBER of Americans are studying at the University of Bologna, most 








LA PERE, graduate of 
Rhode Island State, was only one 
who spoke Italian before coming 


to Bologna. Others learned. 


O, a Saturday morning, students 
watch hip operation pioneered 

at Bologna by Vittorio Putti, 
Italy’s “father of orthopedics.” 





Eleven men 
and 


the cardinal’s legacy 


IL ALVAREZ CARILLO DE ALBORNOZ was a four- 

teenth-century soldier-cardinal from Toledo, 
Spain, who spent the last years of his life as papal 
legate to Bologna in the service of Urban V. He founded, 
in 1365, a Spanish college at the University of Bologna. 
Today, of a number of colleges for students of foreign 
nationalities that once existed at Bologna, only the 
Spanish College remains, still occupying the handsome 
quarters built for it long ago and still supported by 
revenues from Italian lands it has owned for centuries. 
But today, because its revenues have decreased, it 
supports only eleven students, carefully picked from 
college graduates in Spain by a committee in Madrid 
whose members represent the church and state. The 
students attend the regular university classes and 
live, eat, and have religious services at their college. 


A TERRA COTTA reproduction of the tomb 
of the founding cardinal is in 
the garden of Bologna’s College of Spain. 
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as from Spain, on full schol 
arship including spending money, 
lunch on paella, a Spanish rice dish. 


I N courtyard of college, around 
which are their living quarters, 
students meet with their chaplain 











\ \ AITING to be called in by her 


professors, Marianita Stoppa of Ravenna 
stands tensely outside the door of 
| x AM S chemistry exam room, rehearsing answers. 
One at a time, students are given a searching quiz 


LMOST every examination at the University of Bologna is 
given orally, to one student at a time. Occasionally one 
breaks under the strain (left). If a student feels unready to take 
the exam at the end of a course, he need not appear; but then 
he must wait until the next examination period rolls around. 
Consequently, some students take considerably more time 
finishing their education than is prescribed. (A few do so de- 
liberately, postponing the day when they must leave the uni- 
versity and get jobs.) For one examinee’s story, turn the page. 
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Exams 
CONTINUED 


\ ae Marianita Stoppa listens 
as a student who has just come 
from the exam room counts off on his 
hand the questions he was asked. 


(el called, Marianita 


stands before the board 


of examiners. Behind her loom 
the empty benches of the 
lecture room in which 

the exam sessions were held. 


A: a blackboard, Marianita 


answers examiners’ questions. 
She has had a good record 
But this laureate examination 
may determine whether she 
graduates with honors or not. 





\ deliberating, the examiners call 
Marianita back into the room. Dean Bonino 
(right foreground) bestows the degree. 

Marianita did not receive honors, however, 

and disappointment shows in her face. 

Outside (below), her fiancé crowns her with a 
laurel wreath, friends give her their hands 

in congratulation, and she breaks into a smile. 


A: a nearby restaurant, Marianita’s fiancé 
has arranged a party. Marianita and her 
friends raise glasses of champagne 

in a toast. But her mother, unnoticed, weeps. 








ALLING bombs, as it has often observed, make no 

distinction between fortifications or factories and 
precious landmarks that even the bitterest of enemies 
would wish to preserve from destruction. On January 
29, 1944, a bomb hit a precious landmark of Bologna, 
and beginning on the morning of January 30, 1944, and 
continuing to this day, a devoted group of workers has 
been doggedly putting the broken pieces back together 
again. 

Bologna, of course, was a legitimate military target. 
It was, and is, an important railroad center. It is 
situated astride an historic route of military campaigns 
up and down the boot of Italy, and beginning with 
the ravages of the Gauls in the third century before 
Christ, it has had its share of war’s destructiveness. It 
is often difficult to guess, as one spots ruined buildings 
in the countryside south of Bologna from a passing 
train, whether the ruins were created in the last war 
or in some other war that passed that way centuries 
ago. 

The errant bomb of January, 1944, struck the south- 
east corner of the Archiginnasio, a palace that had been 
built in 1563 as the first building of the University of 
Bologna. (Before then, each professor had done his 
teaching at his own studio.) The Archiginnasio, de- 
signed by Antonio Morandi, has been called a master- 
piece of the late Renaissance. It faces inward upon a 
rectangular, paved court, into whose four sides, on the 
ground floor, is recessed an arcaded walk. Every day 
hundreds of citizens of Bologna climb the stairs from 
the courtyard arcade to libraries on the floor above. 
On the second floor another arcade, this one enclosed 
in glass, surrounds the court; here, and in the library 
rooms themselves, the plaster is covered with paintings, 
mostly of the coats of arms of rectors and councillors 
of nations represented at the university. (The cover of 
this issue of The Johns Hopkins Magazine shows a 
small part of one such Archiginnasio wall.) 

But the real treasure of the Archiginnasio is its ana- 
tomical theater, where dissections of cadavers were 
performed for the instruction of Bologna’s students in 
medicine. The study of anatomy by dissecting human 
bodies was long opposed by the church, and for years 
had to be conducted secretly. When the Archigin- 
nasio’s dissecting theater was built, its design included 
a small window in one wall, near its lofty ceiling, 
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WORK OF LOVE 


Devoted men put a war-shattered treasure together again 


through which a representative of the church might 
watch the dissections, unobserved, and call a halt 
to the proceedings if a corpse was handled irreverently. 
The theory was that an instructor, conscious that at any 
time a censor might be watching him but unable to dis- 
cern whether or not one really was, would be apt always 
to conduct his demonstrations with due respect for the 
deceased. 

Artists worked for decades to make the anatomic 
theater a handsome as well as a practical place. In the 
ceiling they placed wood-carved figures of the zodiac 
and puff-cheeked cherubs with sticks of straw fanning 
from their mouths, representing the winds. These sur- 
rounded a finely fashioned wooden figure of Apollo, who 
was god of, among other things, healing. Around the 
walls the artists installed other larger-than-life-sized 
wooden sculptures, including figures of Hippocrates and 
Malpighi. They put up coats of arms, elaborate benches 


and balustrades, and beautiful paneling. Most note- i 
worthy of all, in the 1700’s a firearms maker named 3 
Ercole Lelli, who specialized in ornately carved guns, 

I. a rare picture, the ancient anatomical 

theater of Bologna’s Archiginnasio \ 


before it and its contents were blown to bits 
by a misplaced bomb in World War II. 
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sculpted two anatomical figures in wood, their limbs 
“skinned” to expose their muscles. So painstaking was 
Lelli that he dissected forty-six human bodies to get 
the information he needed for just one of his statues. 
When he opened the forty-sixth, he became diseased 
and almost died. But he finished his work, and the 
result was a pair of truly amazing figures for the 
Archiginnasio’s anatomical amphitheater. 


HEN the bomb fell on the southeast corner of the 

Archiginnasio, it scored a direct hit on the ana- 
tomical theater. When it exploded, it blew out the walls, 
wrecked that end of the Archiginnasio from the roof 
down, blasted the delicately wrought ceiling, the pan- 
eled walls, the priceless carving into thousands of 
meaningless pieces. Then the whole business fell into a 
sickening heap on the ground. 

At this point the natural reaction would have been 
for the Bolognese to shake their fists in the direction 
whence the bombers came, shake their heads discon- 
solately at the sight of their city’s smashed treasure, 
and begin carting the mess away. The Bolognese doubt- 
less engaged in the first two of these reactions. Because 
of a circumstance of war, however—the African war, 
hundreds of miles away—they did not engage in the 
third. 

The war in Africa had driven to Bologna a refugee 
from Tripoli, a scholar named Vincenzo Gabelli. He was 
in the city when the bombing occurred. The next morn- 
ing he hurried to the site and surveyed the wreckage 
sadly. It was a hopeless litter of bricks, roof tiles, shat- 
tered masonry. Long wooden beams lay crazily, like 
giant pick-up sticks, atop the pile. From the gaping 
ends of the adjoining walls of the Archiginnasio, which 
were still standing, other beams hung dangerously. 
Here and there in the pile, which nearly filled the 
Archiginnasio’s courtyard, Professor Gabelli could see 
dark chips of wood that bore carvers’ marks. These 
would be the broken remnants of the anatomical 
theater’s precious sculptures. 

That any of it could be rebuilt was beyond belief. But 
those responsible for the monuments of Emilia, the 
region of which Bologna is the capital, decided to make 
the attempt. Quickly they asked Professor Gabelli to 
take on the job; he promptly said he would try. He 
built a fence around the wreckage to keep out souvenir 
and firewood hunters and went to work. 


Is first task was to sift through the rubble, cubic 
H inch by cubic inch, in search of the anatomical 
theater’s splintered parts. He and his workers found 
thousands of pieces—how many thousands, Professor 
Gabelli is unable to estimate even today. Some, buried 
in the pile, could be identified—part of a cherub’s head 
here, a piece of shield there. Every fragment that looked 
as if it might have come from the anatomical theater, 
Professor Gabelli carefully stashed away. 

Meanwhile he began the job of reconstructing in his 
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I Nn the half-restored anatomical theater, 
Professor Vicenzo Gabelli and Sculptor 
Astorre Astorri work on a Lelli statue. 

The opening high in wall is censor’s window. 


mind, and on paper, the plan of the theater. Unex- 
pectedly, he soon discovered that this part of the proj- 
ect would be incredibly difficult if not impossible. 
Professor Gabelli asked for photographs of the room. 
He was stunned to learn that, for some inexplicable 
reason, the former director of the Archiginnasio had 
strictly forbidden pictures to be made. By poring 
through thousands of publications, he found that a 
handful had been taken anyway; but for the most part 
they were of formal functions that had been held in the 
theater, pictures in which the features of the room itself 
formed only an incidental, and sometimes optically 
distorted, background. Professor Gabelli asked for 
drawings; he located several sketches of the ceiling and 
a 1625 book that contained drawings of some of the 
statues and their locations. There were omissions, of 
course; in 1625 Lelli, who carved the skinned anatomical 
figures, was not yet alive. 

In desperation, Professor Gabelli sought out every 
possible source of information about the room. He 
searched the memories of persons who had frequented 
the Archiginnasio or attended functions there. He found 
a ninety-year-old former janitor who had been cus- 
todian of the anatomical theater since he was a boy; the 
janitor had stared at its walls and its contents for 
decades, and should know them well. His memory had 
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I. a pile of broken woodcarvings found 

in the bombing ruins, Professors Gabelli and 
Astorri find pieces to fit the paneling 

around a figure of Apollo in the ceiling. 


failed, but Professor Gabelli patiently probed it for 
every detail it retained. 

His investigations turned up a shocking piece of in- 
formation, from the restorers’ standpoint: the room had 
not been a true rectangle. No pair of its four walls had 
exactly the same length. It was, in other words, skewed. 
This startling fact introduced unimaginable problems 
to Professor Gabelli’s project. It meant, for instance, 
that the octagonal frame surrounding the figure of 
Appollo in the ceiling neither was equilateral nor had 
any two sides that were parallel. The same held true for 
the other ceiling panels, for the walls, and for the floor. 
To calculate dimensions from photographs and draw- 
ings—and then to fit the fragmented pieces of wood to 
these dimensions, as Professor Gabelli had hoped to be 
able to do—became even more difficult than it had 
originally appeared. 


ROFESSOR Gabelli’s voice quivers with emotion when 
he recounts the frustrations, the little, important 
stumbling-places, the missing facts. By this time he was 
deeply involved in the project; it was unthinkable to 
admit the possibility that he might fail. He sought 
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out his sources again, re-read papers and pamphlets and 
books. Gradually, the picture that he needed began to 
take form. From available information, scattered 
though it was, he deduced the dimensions of the room 
and the placement of its treasures. Work on the room’s 
shell was begun. 

Ercole Drei, a sculptor, had a team of artists and 
artisans which he placed at Professor Gabelli’s disposal. 
From the thousands of carved-wood bits recovered from 
the bomb ruins, they began to assemble pieces that 
seemed to belong together. They aligned the grains, the 
carvers’ marks, the other clues that the wood contained. 
Laid out on the floor, one group of fragments began to 
look vaguely like a seated woman; another group, like a 
child clutching a human bone. This would be the statue 
of “Anatomy.” Other groupings of fragments came to- 
gether again as shields; still others as the Lelli figures. 

There were yawning gaps in each grouping; pieces 
were missing. Here, Drei’s sculptors went to work, 
carving new pieces to fit. They matched, as closely as 
possible, the grains of new wood and old. They used 
carver’s tools that had not changed for centuries and 
faithfully reproduced the techniques of the original ar- 
tists and craftsmen. New wood, fitted into the old, gave 
the reconstructed statues startling contrasts in lights 
and darks; only when all are finished will they be 
stained to a uniform hue. 

Each step of the work was characterized by great, 
almost fanatic, integrity. Balustrades were turned by 
hand, not by machine. Professor Gabelli insisted that 
nails, even if hidden from view, be handmade in the 
fashion of the sixteenth century when the Archiginnasio 
was built. 

The costs of the restoration mounted, but by today’s 
standards they were unbelievably small. Each year the 
government made an appropriation; each year Professor 
Gabelli worked his team until the money ran out, then 
suspended operations until the next year’s appropria- 
tion came. There were a few private gifts; the largest, a 
thousand dollars, came from a Columbia professor 
whom Professor Gabelli and his colleagues consider a 
hero and whose name they will carve on the theater’s 
wall when their work is done. At the slow pace dictated 
by the immensity of their task, the honesty of their 
approach, and the scarcity of money, they have already 
worked for eleven years. With a few thousand dollars, 
they could finish in another two. As it is, with the nor- 
mal yearly appropriation, a long road is still before 
them. But someday, Professor Gabelli has promised 
himself, it will be finished, and only a microscopic in- 
spection will reveal where the bomb hit and the heart- 
breaking damage was done. 


I, their workroom, the team of restorers 
works on statues, paneling, shields. 

They carve by hand, following as nearly 
as they can the methods of the old artisans. 














BOLOGNA NOTES 





HE Univer- 

“a oe of Bo- 

logna has accumu- 

lated many doc- 

uments over the 

years that tell the 

story of its great 

role in the devel- 

opment of higher 

education. At the 

left is one of the 

most significant in 

the collection: a 

notary public sort 

of paper, on which 

one of the signers 

is identified as a legis doctor. As far as 
anyone knows, this is the earliest doc- 
ument in which the term “doctor,” con- 
ferred at Bologna, is used. Its date: 1067. 


NIVERSITIES originated with the 
U students themselves. They hired 
and paid their professors, who taught 
them in individual studios. The uni- 
versity itself was a unit only in theory, 
its authority stemming from its issuance 
of degrees at the end of courses. Even- 
tually degrees were formally conferred 
by a papal delegate; this helped to 
spread esteem for a university degree, 
and the theory of degrees of universal 
validity took hold. Degrees awarded at 
Bologna and Paris were valid for teach- 
ing not only at those universities but 
everywhere that papal authority ex- 
tended. 


T was customary for institutions 
I such as the University of Bologna to 
be established under an act of privilege 
—but the university, alas, did not 
have one. So in 1256, tradition has 
it, an appropriate document was falsi- 
fied. This copy, in the university’s 
archives, was made in 1500. 


COURTESY UNIVERSITY OF BOLOGNA 


HEN U. S. Ambassador Clare 

Boothe Luce (below) made her 
first visit to Bologna (for the opening of 
the Hopkins European studies center), 
university authorities led her to a spe- 
cial exhibit in the university museum: an 
exam paper in Italian literature written 
in 1908 by Benito Mussolini while he 
was a student at Bologna. His topic: a 
sentence from Dante. Mussolini ap- 
parently knew little about the subject; 
he talked in circles, never really answer- 
ing the question. His professor, giving 
Mussolini a grade of 6/10 (not good), 
attached a slip of paper on which he 
said the work seemed to be the product 
of an unbalanced mind. 
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COURTESY UNIVERSITY OF BOLOGNA 


Musso.ini’s EXAMINATION 


ARODIES of religious songs are 
lustily sung at Bologna student 
parties. Gaudeamus Igitur, best known 
of Latin student songs, probably began 
in the twelfth century as such a parody, 
and the Bolognese still favor it today. 


DAVID SEYMOUR, MAGNUM 


HE city of Bologna was a key to the 

German line of resistance in World 
War II. In 1944 and 1945 the allied 
armies lay bottled up in the mountains 
to the south. But from inside Bologna, a 
group of Italians kept in touch with the 
Americans by radio. On October 20, the 
Germans finally determined where the 
radio messages came from. It was the 
University of Bologna. 

The Germans moved fast. 
rounded the university with armor and 
moved in on the building with the shut- 
ter in the picture above. The operators 
ran from their transmitter room inside, 
climbed to the roof of the building at the 
right. The Germans their 
machine guns and mowed them down 
Those they did not kill they brought to 
the wall in the left foreground, where a 
firing squad finished the job. 


They sur- 


elevated 


HEN the Allies drew near, mem- 

bers of the resistance movement 
in Bologna went into action. But then 
the allied drive stalled five miles away, 
at the Gothic Line. Many Bolognese, 
having revealed themselves, 
ecuted. (One professor, a pediatrician, 
was lured from his house by a call that a 
child was sick; he was shot down in the 
street.) The rector, Felice 
Battaglia (see page 15), headed the 
clandestine resistance at the university 
at that time. 

About twenty U. S. students were still 
at Bologna when war broke out. Sebas- 
tiano Mazzaracchio (page 14) succeeded 
in getting them out of prison, arranged 
for all twenty to take their exams—and 
to receive their degrees—in two days. 


were ex- 


present 
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WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


NEXT MONTH 


In rubber suits and masks, ‘“frogmen”’ are exploring conditions below the 
surfaces of some of the world’s most important bodies of water. In an 
article by Edgar Jones and pictures by Werner Wolff, next month’s issue 
takes readers exploring with them. The past fifty years have been a pe- 
riod of unparalleled progress in medicine. In an article in next month’s 
issue, Dr. E. K. Marshall tells the story of an impressive half-century. 
Also coming: an Aaron Sopher sketchbook of the Wilmer Eye Clinic and 
a review of the year in Hopkins sports. Watch for the June issue of 
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A bullet sang 
through her sleeve 


FTER THE BATTLE of Spotsylvania, she 
wrote, “I have cooked ten dozen eggs, 
made cracker toast, blanc mange, milk 
punch, arrow-root, washed hands and faces, 
put ice on hot heads, written six soldiers’ 
letters home, stood beside three death 
beds ... It has been a long day .. .” 


But no longer than the day at Antietam, 
where as Blue and Gray fought to the death, 
a bullet sang through her sleeve and killed 
the wounded soldier she was caring for. 


Or Fredericksburg, where a shell frag- 
ment tore her clothing but could not frighten 
her from working while the battle raged. 


It is not surprising that this slender deter- 
mined woman later founded the American 
Red Cross almost singlehanded. For Clara 
Barton had become an artist and expert at 
meeting grim disaster. 


Like Clara Barton, today’s Americans still 
meet trouble with skill and resolution. For 
qualities that made her great still live in the 
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